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STUNG BY THE LOUISIANA. WASP. 
Bold rode the fair Jenks to the Potter hunt, 








Sherman felt he had nothing to fear, 
But, while she cajoled the committee in front, 
She stung Sherman quite sore from the rear. 
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FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS DEALERS. 


TERMS To SusscrIsers : 


One Copy one year, or 52 numbers.. 

One Copy, six months, or 26 numbers... ........+2+++e+e eee #50 

One Copy for thirteen weeks..........-+00ceceeceesseeeeeees 1.25 
PosTaGE FREE. 2 





H. C. BUNNER MANAGING EpIToR. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Puck will hereafter be on Sale in London, at the News Agency 
of Messrs. HENRY F. GILLIG & CO.,, 449, Strand, Charing 
Cross. 





Puck may be had 1n Saratoga at BRENTANO’S new store, 
opposite Congress Park. * 


Our Portrait of GAIL HAMILTON, announced for 
this week, will appear next. Our artist exhausted himself draw- 
ing the alligator in our double-page cartoon, and will have to re- 
cuperate for a few days before he can again get into a frame of 
mind sufficiently elevated to tackle this lofty subject. 





p@e- Remittances by Money Order, etc., are to be 
addressed to KEpPLER & SCHWARZMANN. 


CARTOONS. 


Few will, we think, be found to deny that 
Mrs. Agnes D. Jenks is unique, not to say 
phenomenal, as a witness. She has put on 
record, within the past two weeks, more ara- 
besque testimony than any other woman known 
to History. It must be admitted, however, that 
the exact utility of her performance is not ap- 
parent. The original idea of Mrs. Jenks’s 
appearance, so far as the public understood, 
was to effect the vindication of an eminent 
statesman who needed vindication—needed it 
very badly. The Honorable John Sherman, 
somewhat overshadowed by too much investi- 
gation, was to stand out in all his luminous 
purity as soon as Agnes had told her little tale. 

But as things stand at present, the little tale 
has been, in more than one sense, rather an 
annoyance than otherwise to the Honorable 
John. 

Our first-page picture shows Mrs. Jenks in 
her great dual role. As the Investigating Com- 
mittee can testify, she°’is a buzzer of unequaled 
power. And Sherman can explain where her 
sting comes in. 








A monster that across the helpless land 

Stretches its scaly folds from sea to sea— 

[‘‘ Scaly ” suggests a dragon, but then we 
Have got to follow Keppler’s copy and 
He has drawn an alligator]—on his back a band 

Of thieves and bummers on humanity— 

‘The Communist, shrieking wildly to be free, 
The Politician, smiling sleek and bland, 

The cheerful Tramp—all having a picnic grand 

On top of that alligator. Filled with awe, 

The reader may see them on pages 8 and 9. 
Also please note on the sinister hand 
The pretty girl in the alligator’s jaw. 
A satisfactory mouthful, we opine. 

We have a suggestion to make zm ve Acklen, 
and we make it on our last page. Our readers 
will readily perceive that it affords the only 
possible means of equalizing the contest that 
must take place to salve the wounded honor 
of the gentleman who says he didn’t do it. 

The picture tells its own story; but while 
we are on this subject, we wish to call atten- 
tion to a little extract, from the Minneapolis 
Tribune, which for easy frankness and collo- 
quial simplicity we have never seen surpassed: 

‘*General Rosser left this morning for Fargo, and 
does not seem to be worried about a duel with Con- 
gressman Acklen. He will not talk of the subject, how- 
ever, and logically asks why Acklen should desire to 
fight him for preventing him from committing a crime. 
General Rosser understands from the reports that Acklen 
will make the fullest reparation in his own power— 
marry the girl. 





PROSECUTING THE BANNOCK WAR. 


HE time has again:arrived for the active 

prosecution of the Bannock War. The 

~~ Bannocks, it should be understood, are a 

tribe of Indians whose spécialty is being ‘‘ pa- 

cified” by the regular U.S. Army. This is 

done during stated periods in summer. An ac- 
count of the present trouble reads as follows : 


THE BANNOCK WAR. 
Four Hunprep Piutes THREATEN TO Go 
ON THE WAR PATH, 
SETTLERS AT WHITE HORSE MEADOWS, 
OREGON, a 
GENERAL Howarp TAKES.A HOPEFUL VIEW OF THE 
SITUATION. 


The report then goes into details. It says: 

‘Captain Bendire, with his cavalry company of sixty 
men have arrived. Col, Bernard's cavalry 1s somewhere in 
that neighborhood.” 

The details of the fighting are not very san- 
guinary. Of the bloodiest combat it is said: 

**On Friday afternoon the Indians attacked and burn- 
ed a stage on the Boisé City and Winnemucca road, ata 
point a short distance south of the Owyhee River. The 
driver is said to have been murdered; but, as his body 
has not yet been found, there is a probability that he has 
escaped.” 

The hero of the engagement seems to be 
Capt. Bainbridge. Of him it is said: 

‘‘Captain Bainbridge sent two Bannock Indians as 
messengers to confer with Buffalo Horn, and to learn his 
whereabouts and intentions.” 

We wait for further particulars. 
try is meanwhile safe. 


The coun- 








THE FOURTH OF JULY. 


HE Fourth of July will be here to-mor- 

row, if to-morrow arrives all right. It is 

a day which is generally kept up with a 

great deal of vigorous patriotism. If the 

Americans had declared their independence on 

the 17th of October or the 23d of January, 

why, then, the Fourth of July would not rise 

above the dignity and general respectability of 
the 13th of August. 

The Fourth of July is about the only day in 
the year on which a man may blow his head 
off without becoming an object of unfavora- 
ble criticism. This:alone ought to make it a 
popular day with people who regard suicide as 
a road to peace. 

It is about the only day in the year on which 
a base-ball club will cheerfully play two 
matches. It is the day on which there are nu- 
merous picnics and excursions. ‘These affairs 
are generally characterized by things which, 
being too numerous to mention, the reader 
will please to imagine, and, by so doing, confer 
a boundless favor on the editor, who desires to 
economize space as much as possible, in order 
to give his readers as great a variety as he can. 

There is nothing in this world which has 

such a tendency to dislocate the small-boy’s 
soul as the happy contemplation of the Fourth 
of July. Weeks and weeks before it arrives, 
he lies awake at night and thinks how glorious 
it is to be an American, and lays plans by 
wiich he may obtain stove-lids and other port- 
able junk surreptitiously, to hypothecate to 
ragmen, and thereby raise the requisite legal 
tender to supply himself with firecrackers, 
brass-cannons and engines of patriotic expres- 
sion. 
_ The Fourth of July is the day when the ave- 
rage clerk goes off into the country to languish 
under a honeysuckle vine, and fan the flies off 
with a newspaper. 

The Fourth of July seems to us asa good 
day to be buried on. We admit our patriot- 
ism, and love of America and its glorious in- 
stitutions; but, at the same time, we’d like to 
be buried on the Fourth, for in that case we 
should have died about the second, and thus 
have escaped the racket. 





~ Purkerings. 
A THORN in the bush is worth two in the 
hand. 


—— 


A Curiosity—A tramp who carries visiting- 


cards. = 


A. CONGRESSIONAL witness is one who can 
testify but won’t. 


To-morrow the song of the firecracker will 
be heard in the land. 


A poc’s bark may be worse than hee bite, 
but we prefer the bark. 


THE chief beauty of a mortuary matinée is 
that it is a dead head affair. 


THE Fourth of July may be a glorious holi- 
day, but the fireman doesn’t think so. 


A BARTENDER ought to make a good marks- 
man, because he is a good hand at drawing a 
bead. 


FRANCIS Murpny writes to the Lecture Com- 
mittees: ‘‘I want $150 a week and board at 
the best hotel. Yours in Christ.” The son of 
God had not where to lay his head; silver and 
gold had he none. But then he wasn’t running 
around the country preaching abstinence from 
the good things of this earth, and making an 
eighteen-barreled fool of himself. 

An Englishman fell in a fainting fit in Cam- 
den, N. J., recently. A shoemaker who hap- 
pened to be in the vicinity hurried to his as- 
sistance. ‘‘ Take that man off,” said a by- 
stander. ‘‘ Never mind,” said the policeman, 
who just then arrived. ‘“‘ He’ do.” ‘The 
Englishman recovered and asked for a ha’- 
penny’s worth of ’ale. 


Why is it that nobody considers it a sin to 
cheat a corporation? ‘There is not a single 
millionaire of our acquaintance who doesn’t 
absolutely revel in assuming the airy noncha- 
lance of the regular commuter and passing the 
clerk at the ferry-gate without paying, solely 
for the pleasure of getting ahead of the com- 
pany by one trip to Jersey. 


AROSE at six oclock this morning, and see 
“und in taking a walk on the highway,” 
xd father, displaying a silver dollar} 
proof of the advisability of early 
risi. 
sé N 
“Ana 
always do .. 
“* Because t. 
plied the son, ‘*, 
own good.” 


*e son. 
' the father, just as people 
Sunday-school stories. 
> lost it,’’ boldly re- 
‘ame early for his 


FAU 


A correspondent writes 1. 
in our article of last week, ent. 
with Traditions,” we omitted s, 
ticket-seller employed to sell tic. 
lobby of Wallack’s Theatre. This 
been in Mr. Wallack’s employ more tha 
a-score of years, and those who purchase tic 
through him pay $2 instead of $1.50, ti. 
nominal price at the box-office. 

This is true; and it is the one discreditable 
tradition connected with the theatre. We may 
add that this man always has front seats—even 
when they cannot be bought at the box-office. 
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A DOMESTIC EPISODE. 


e@ 
T was a little late when Miggins reached 
il home. The fact had not passed unnoticed 
by his wife. The children were all asleep. 
When Miggins had smoothly closed the front- 
door his attention was drawn to what seemed 
to be a black cat seated onthestairs. Miggins 
took a cane from the hat-rack and sought 
quietly to dislodge the intruder. It proved 
one of those cases where the best intentions 
fail lamentably, for Mrs. Miggins screeched 
from the top of the stairs: 

“‘ Artie, is that you?” 

The only response was the noise of a man 
beating the marble floor with a cane. 

“ Artie,”’ again repeated the wife. 

Miggins at this point moved the hall chair 
into position so as to reach the chandelier and 
turn up the gas. Just at this moment the cat 
gave a leap forward. Miggins made an effort 
to strike at it, when losing his balance he rolled 
over and the gas was entirely turned out. 
Blindly, fiendishly and in utter darkness, he then 
went for that cat. But without avail. The 
first resistance he encountered was a soft object 
on the hali table. This he beat furiously for 
some time till he found it was his own new 
hat. Then he desisted and gave utterance 
to an oath appropriate to the occasion. 

The door bell was rung furiously while Mig- 
gins was groping about the haliway looking 
for that cat. There was the echo of falling 
furniture. Miggins’s brother-in-law, who resided 
with him, rushed from his room at this point 
and exclaimed: 

‘There he is, drunk again!” 

Miggins, still moving about on his hands 
and knees, and, whacking the cane in every 
direction, denied the truth of the assertion, 
and entered into a colloquy. The bell was 
again reng and Mrs. Miggins suggested from 
the banister: 

‘* Artie, dear, why don’t you attend to the 
door?” 

He hastened forward and opened it, and his 
second son entered. ‘They had supposed him 
to be at home, and his entrance at this hour 
was designed to be secret and surreptitious. 

‘*What do you mean by this?” thundered 
Miggins. 

His son was speechless in the dark. 
the wife and the brother-in-law had something 
to say to him from their respective floors. 

*«Come help me look for the cat,” said Mig- 
gins. 

The two began banging about the floor, the 
father with a cane, the son with an umbrella. 
Suddenly the cat made a spring and went up 
the stairs like a streak, to the unspeakable an- 
guish of the wife and brother-in-law. Miggins 
and son followed closely after. The children, 
awakened by this fracas, now rushed into the 
hallways and the house resounded by cries of 
“meow, meow,” etc. The youngest boy 
(John) was rather clever in his imitation of 
purring, but the father did not look upon it as 
a desirable accomplishment just at that mo- 
ment. The cat was lost inspace. Then the 
brother-in-law, who was an ingenious man—he 
was a book-agent—leaned over insinuatingly 
and began chirping: ‘‘ Here pussy, pussy, 
come ’ere, puss, puss.” 

It occurred to Miggins that this portended 
that the cat was in sight. So he struck out 
wildly with his cane—and hit the brother-in- 
law on the head. An assault followed wherein 
the brother-in-law (he was an ingenious man) 
rolled all the way down the stairs. 

Meanwhile an occasional “ meow” was heard 
at a great distance from the cat. Mrs. Mig- 
gins wept copiously, and was unavailing for ac- 
tive service. But the house servants took a 
hand—or more —in the pursuit, and made up 
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in uproar what they lacked in success. The 
children were gleeful. One of the neighbors 
sent in to know why “‘that drunken man was 
not arrested.” Miggins sent back word that 
he was sober. The cat finally lodged under 
the brother in-law’s bed and could not be re- 
moved. Hostilities were concentrated at this 
point, but without avail. The police entered 
just then and bore Miggins away. The inge- 
nious brother-in-law occupied his room (the 
cat held possession of his own), and thanked 
Providence that he was righteous. But Mig- 
gins dispossessed him on his return, and peace 
has since been restored to the family. 





A BEAUTIFUL POEM. 

es nme 
pS these days of poetical degeneracy, it is 
All difficult to find, and it is very seldom that 
=>” we do find, a production in verse which is 
characterized by pretty conception, sustained 
thought, and originality in execution. In other 
words, we seldom come across a poem so wildly 
beautiful and original that it takes possession of 
us like aspell, and, while lingering on its bosom 
of roses and other things popular in poetry, 
we are sO overcome and enchanted that we 
can’t distinguish the difference between a pansy 
and a hay-cutter. 

We found one of these poems not long ago. 
Here is the first verse: 


*¢On this wall were pictured quaintly 
(By whose hand I do not know) 
Features sad, but very saintly, 
Years ago.”’ 


The inference is that this fair maiden was 
pictured on the wall by some rejected scamp 
with a piece of charcoal or a paint-brush; for 
the poet says, with great emphasis, and proba- 
bly in a sanguinary spirit: 


‘By whose hand I do not know.” 


This proves that he would like to know the 
proprietor of that hand. 

In the next stanza the fair damsel’s eye, eye- 
lid, lips and hair are commented on in a most 
luxurious manner. How the poet ascertained 
the fact that she possessed a lustrous eye of 
blue and golden hair from a charcoal sketch, 
or even from a carte-de-visite, is rather strange 
and unaccountable, unless he made some kind 
of an Edisonian machine for the purpose. 

The third stanza might have been written 
by Rossetti. It might have been, but it wasn’t: 


‘‘ Hid within a corner shady, 
Which no stranger’s eye explores; 
Was she sweetheart, wife or Lady 
Of Dolores?” 


This stanza opens up a vague vista for argu- 
ment, and should be utilized by debating soci- 
eties. 

What would be finer than to hear a couple 
of men arguing, and trying to satisfy them- 
selves whether this female was really 
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Sweetheart, wife or Lady 
Of Dolores” ? 


Besides “‘ explores” and *‘ Dolores”’ is a very 
unique sort of rhyme, and is original with the 
author of the poem now under discussion. 

The fourth and last verse is so extraordinary 
that we copy it in full: 


‘*T know not! a glance, a stanza 
To the picture on the wall! — 
On her breast I pin a pansy, 
That is all!” 


3 
THE HONEST PENNSYLVANIAN. 


HE name of the man who is entitled to 
the credit of discovering that strange 
phenomenon, an ‘Honest Pennsylva- 

nian,” is Hobart Holmes. At the first glance 

the full extent of the triumph is not appar- 
ent. But when we come to consider that 
the whole of the State is laced with railways, 
and that myriads of travelers annually cross 
and re-cross its area, and that until the present 
no honest Pennsylvanian has ever been found, 

it will be seen that Holmes has achieved a 

really great success. But surprise gives way to 

positive wonder when we consider that the man 
found was a Pennsylvania legislator. 

It seems incredible; but we assure our read- 
ers that he is not only a resident, but a native 
of the Keystone State. We need scarcely ob- 
serve that he is not now a legislator. For the 
very moment his trait of honesty was discov- 
ered, his constituents repudiated him, and by 
common consent of all parties he was relegated 
to the shades of private life. The way Holmes 
found him was rather peculiar. 

It seems that when it was found that the man 
was honest, he was ostracised from political, 
journalistic, theatrical and ministerial circles. 
It is worthy of record that the actors and jour- 
nalists acted very well in the matter; and we 
are willing to believe that an honest man might 
exist in Pennsylvania. But the ministers would 
not have it. They set their faces against the 
innovation, and denied the existence of the 
honest man. He had, at first, some difficulty 
in proving himself human, and resorted to 
some strange expedients. These were rather 
unavailing. Success at last was achieved by a 
rather unique though accidental method. He 
overslept himself for two days. Arising on the 
third day, he overlooked the fact that he had 
been asleep, and acted as if two days had not 
passed. When this became known to several 
people, they saw in it a sure sign that he was a 
genuine Pennsylvanian, and were about to ad- 
mit him into full fellowship when the rumor 
reached them that he was honest. ‘Ihis settled 
his fate, and he was cast adrift. For several 
weeks he wandered about the State, lonesome 
and disconsolate. He could not find anyone 
who was honest, look where he would. He be- 
came disheartened at last, and might have 
ended his life had it not been for'the almost 
providential appearance of Holmes. The lat- 
ter met him in Pittsburgh, talking to a railroad 
officer—-a man somehow connected with Tom 
Scott’s Pennsylvania Company. Holmes won- 
dered, at first, how an honest man had got 
astray in Pennsylvania. 

He spoke to him and learned that the cause of 
his isolated position was honesty. As Holmes was 
soinething of a manager himself, he saw great 
possibilities in the honest Pennsylvanian. His 
first action was to withdraw the man from the 
State, and take him to New York. On cross- 
ing the border-line an immediate change was 
effected—and he became a new man. His 
spirits returned and he seemed at ease. Seve- 
ral of the inhabitants spoke to him. Holmes 
became sanguine that he would recover. When 
he had recuperated sufficiently, Holmes in- 
quired about his early life, and ascertained 
that though a Pennsylvanian by birth, he was 
not such by education, and had lived nearly 
all his life in New York. This readily explains 
the apparent phenomenon of the Honest Penn- 
sylvanian. Holmes expects to take him through 
the State, exhibiting him as a curiosity. There 
is no question about the entire novelty of the 
attraction; but the trouble arises from the fact 
that some fear is felt that when the honest man 
returns to Pennsylvania his spirits will again 
begin todroop. On the other hand, the Honest 
Pennsylvanian would be a novelty in no other 
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And that 7s all, tiank heaven. 


State. ERNEST HARVIER. 
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FATE. 


Suggested by an anonymous German poem. 





a 
> a HERE the waxen white lights incandescent 
\ R Shine more pale o’er the heat of the ball, 
we Than the moon when her faint silver crescent 
Grows pale in late weeks of the Fall; 
With her mad train of suitors behind her, 
To worship, to woo, to adore; 
She queens it—where I may not find her— 
My own, my Lenore! 


Outside, where the wild winds are wailing, 
I wander alone in the night: 
White clouds through the heavens are trailing 
In wild windy frenzy of flight: 
And as strains of sweet waltzes float hither 
Soft as petals breeze-borne of a rose, 
I would fain on those clouds be whirled—whither 
The wind only knows. 


She lies in his arms; they enfold her— 
Through the ivy-edged window I see: 

And the night-wind blows keener and colder— 
Ah, heaven! 1s there one thought of me 

In the breast I can liken at most to 
A blush-rose’s passionate bud— 

The breast that I see now prest close to 
His second shirt stud. 


And—O, cruelest thought and most stinging— 
It is I might have stood in his place! 
O, Fate, in my ears ever ringing 
That word of despair and disgrace! 
In the soft ear where Ze lisps his hollow tale 
I might whisper words Love could not doubt; 
If only my venerable swallow-tail 


Were not up the spout! 


H, C. BUNNER, 


CUSTOMS OF THE COUNTRY. 


»APTAIN BURNABY, who seems to be 


ee 


a genuine son of Albion, has been trav- 
eling in the East. There is nothing es- 
pecially strange about this, as it is a pastime 
customary to Englishmen generally; the size of 
their country precluding any extended peregri- 
nations. Burnaby, however, is not only a 
traveler but a historian as well. He has not 
only seen but he has recorded. To change the 
quotation a trifle, ‘‘ he came—he saw—he put 
the facts on paper.” 

The country visited was Turkey, which Bur- 
naby thinks worth a few reminiscences. What 
makes his statements of interest is the fact that 
similarly-disposed people visit—or say they do 
—these places every year, and publish fanciful 
accounts concerning them. Burnaby seems to 
have gone a little further than the others, and 
has fairly outstripped them all in the vigor 
and graphic beauty of his descriptions. 

Referring to the domestic life of the Turks, 
he says: ‘* No bedsteads are used. One or two 
mattresses are laid on the floor.” Burnaby 
does not say how he ascertained this. He sim- 
ply disposes of the home-life of a nation with the 
remark, ‘‘One or two mattresses are used.” 
He then proceeds to remark that the ordinary 
Turkish family consists of twelve persons. 
This clearly would imply a paucity of mat- 
tresses; and we might innocently imagine that 
perhaps a few of the richer families—the mil- 
lionaires, for instance—might revel in the pos- 
session of a bed. But it is not so. At least 
Burnaby says so, which is quite the same. 

Though there are no beds, the paraphernalia 
pertaining to them exists —notably the “ yor- 
gan.” ‘This the Captain defines to be “a silk 
quilt lined with linen and stuffed with feathers, 
taking the places of sheets and blankets.” As 
the climate of Turkey inclines a little towards 





sultriness, it will be observed that the families 
having mattresses on which fall these yorgans, 
are apt at times to feel warm. ‘‘ These yor- 
gans,” he says, ‘are heirlooms in a Turkish 
family, and are handed down from father to 
son. It is a mark of high respect when a host 
gives you his wedding yorgan to sleep under.” 

‘‘ The honor,” says Burnaby, ‘‘ was a trying 
one, for I shared it with generations of fleas.” 
This is not much of a pledge of connubial fe- 
licity, and inclines one to think that Burnaby’s 
Turk must have been somewhat of a bigamist 
with an extended ancestry, similarly unfortu- 
nate. 

“‘ But,” says Burnaby, ‘‘ he told me he had 
one so beautiful that neither he nor his wife 
liked to use it.” To this Burnaby responded: 
“Do you love her? Is she pretty?” Presum- 
ably not, if she tolerated the yorgan. But the 
‘lurk replied tersely in these immortal words: 
‘‘She isa good cook. She makes soup. Ef 
fendi Burnaby, I could not afford to marry a 
good looking girl. There was one in our vil- 
lage —such a pretty one, with eyes like a hare 
and plump as a turkey! but she could not cook, 
and her father wanted too much for her. For 
my present wife I gave only ten liras (‘Turkish 
pounds); but then she did not weigh more than 
ene hundred pounds. She was very cheap. 
Her eyes are not quite straight, but she can 
cook. Looks don’t last; but cooking is an art 
that the Prophet himself did not despise.” 

We do not believe that any Turk, however 
debased and degraded, ever told this to Bur- 
naby. Even the meanest Bulgarian would 
blush to give voice to such nonsense. But Bur- 
naby says he heard it, and hastens to publish it 
to the world. Wherein he romances. 
put a too-fine point upon it, he—falsifies. Be 
it said, however, that he is an Englishman, 
traveling in the East. Let this be his excuse. 

He next continues his fanciful narrative: 
‘*At every place a cordial reception awaited 
me. The Turks are not ungrateful; English 
help during the Crimean war is still remem- 
bered. At Angora there was an English vice- 
Consul, a married man, living in a house fur- 
nished with every English comfort. He is the 
only Englishman, or rather Scotchman, in the 
place.” 

Angora has been noted hitherto for its goats. 
But hereafter it will be recalled as the residence 
of one Englishyan (who was a Scotchman), 
and the inspiration it furnished Burnaby. We 
think the Scotchman must have abetted him in 
the following description of a dinner which 
took place. It is fanciful to the limits of pic- 
turesqueness: 

“The ‘Turkish Lord of the place,” says Bur- 
naby, “‘ gave ws a dinner.” ‘‘Us” is Burnaby 
and the Scotchman. 

‘It reminded me of a concert,” says Bur- 
naby. ‘ Lt was full of surprises.” 

At this point the Scotchman seems to have 
objected, tor Burnaby hastily supplied this de- 
finition of what he meant. ‘The reader will ob- 
serve the charming admixture of culinary 
knowledge and musical terms on the part of 
Burnaby and the Scotchman: 

‘In music the leader of an orchestra goes 
from andanée to a racing pace without any ¢res- 
cendo whatever. ‘The cook in the same man- 
ner gives first a dish as sweet as honey, and 
then astonishes our stomach with a sauce as 
acid as vinegar. Now we are eating fish, an- 
other instant blanc-mange. And su on through- 
out the feast were the startling contrasts con- 
tinued. Servants were abundant and pressing. 
Each guest ate with his fingers, helping himself 
according to his rank or social status.” 

No doubt Burnaby took precedence over 
them all. He continues: 

‘*When dinner was over the host rose, not 
forgetting to say his grace: ‘‘Praise be to God.” 
A servant then poured water over the heads of 
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each, according to his rank, for precedence is 
duly observed in the veriest trifle; and then we 
all adjourned to another room to smoke and 
drink coffee.” 

Not so the Scotchman. He did not accom- 
pany them, as Burnaby exclaims: 

‘* Nothing could exceed the hospitality and 
generosity of the Turk! Admire what belongs 
to him, and he begs you to accept it, be it 
a book, a horse, or a servant.” 

This seems to have captured the Scotchman, 
for he is not heard of thereafter. ‘The coffee 
seems to have affected him, for he alludes to 
his horse “‘ lying down in the river”- a pro- 
ceeding wholly at variance with every prece- 
dent, and never indulged in by horses. 

To this point his remarks have borne some 
slight resemblance to veracity. But here doubt 
on this point is forever dispelled. He says: 

** The Eastern method of abuse ts to attack a 
man’s female relatives—a point .on which all 
Easterns are most sensttive—in language the re- 
verse of choice.” 

‘This caps the climax. Imagine the warring 
Turks exclaiming, one to the other: “I will 
not say that you are a thief (though you are), 
but I will stigmatize your sister-in-law as hot- 
tempered.” Or: ‘1 will not accuse you of 
mans:aughter, oh, no! But I will remark that 
your wife’s cousin has no idea of the value of 
money.” 

We are afraid that Burnaby’s narrative will 
be discredited It will be accepted rather as a 
statement of what he thought he saw than what 
he had really seen. It would be manifestly too 
much to expect an English traveler to be truth- 
ful. Such a thing has never happened before, 
and it is too much to expect that Burnaby (who 
is but a captain) will be the first exception to 
the generals and colonels who have preceded 
him. But really he should keep in the beaten 
track of descriptive romance which his supe- 
riors have trod so acceptably, and not wander 
into realms which seem fanciful—even for an 
English traveler—in the East! 

ERNEST HARVIER. 


RHYMES OF THE DAY. 





’Tis lovely in a fragrant wood, 
Or in a fragrant glade, 

To wander with a pretty girl 
And drink iced lemonade. 
’Tis lovelier in the city, though, 
E’en when no girl is near, 
To hang your hat upon a hook 

And holler out, ‘‘ Zwei Bier!” 


WHEN the east is richly rosy, 
And a flood of melody 
Steals into your chamber cozy 
From the blooming apple-tree, 
When each dew-drop seems a treasure, 
Glinting on the flower blue, 
And the soul is thrilled with pleasure, 
Then bring forth the kidney-stew. 





THE moonlight throws its sheen 
On beds of mignonette, 
And lovers fond, we ween, 
At the garden-gate have met, 
The meteor swiftly wings 
Its course o’er the heavens bright, 
And the spirit of love—these things, 
Look out for them every night. 
Tuis is a night as stilly 
As that of Mr. Moore, 
And languid dreams the lily 
Beside the cottage-door. 
The opal moon has risen, 
The roses bend and burn. 
Oh, now what joys are hisen, 
Oh now what joys are hern ! 
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THE ASTRONOMER. 


> Y ITHOUT seeking to excite a contro- 


Vi versy on the subject, we think it safe 
“eo to assert that in all that has been writ- 
ten, either from the scientific or from the 


popular standpoint, about the telescope, it has 
never been regarded in, so to phrase it, a war- 
like aspect. It has never been looked upon 
as an instrument of discord in society; and if 
there have been any to regard it as a disturber 
of domestic peace and happiness, they have 
been few in number, and their efforts to attract 
the public attention have been singularly un- 
successful. Yet it is strange that in an age of 
distinctively radical thought and aggressive 


PUCKE. 





teur astronomer. 
broker, but since his retirement to Ransom 
Street on a handsome fortune, he has seen fit 
to subordinate pork to astronomy. 

Having mentioned that Mr. Locker is an 
amateur of the divinest of sciences, it is 
scarcely necessary to say that within twelve 
lunar months he has rediscovered most of the 
known planets, as well as several of which he 
appears to have a monopoly, undisturbed by 
rival astronomers. There are already meander- 
ing about the trackless heavens two well-devel- 
oped asteroids, one whereof bears his own 
name, slightly latinized, and the other of 
which he has kindly named after ex-President 
Grant. The General, we are pained to say, 





speculation, there has been no Huxley of as- 
tronomical science; no Proudhon of social 
reform to point out the subtler potentialities 
of the brazen cylinder that draws the illimita- 
ble heavens and the four quarters of the earth 
into its shameless focus. 

It is true, and we do not wish to deny it, 
that the world is fully aware of the vast num- 
ber of irreproachable maiden ladies who hav: 
been shocked into convulsions, epileptic and 
hysteric, by the injudicious use of the telescope 
and its congener, the opera-gliss, upon aquatic 
ranges affected by small boys. It is also an 
undeniable fact that the telescopes in the 
various government observatories have devel- 
oped a disease known in medicine as du/imy — 
a mad and insatiable hunger for government 
appropriations which, reacting indirectly but 
forcibly upon the taxpayer, has tended to re- 
duce the popular interest in astronomical pur- 
suits. But the arcane balefulness, the hidden 
depravity of the telescope has never yet been 
fairly exposed. Now, however, we propose to 
enlighten our readers on this point by re- 
counting an idcident that lately occurred at 
Keokuk, Iowa. 

Keokuk, Iowa, is a city of aspirations. It 
has recently built a Roman Catholic Cathedral, 
seating over nine hundred persons; and it is 
now patiently waiting fora patron saint. In 
other points, also, it is showing a remarkable 
amount of enterprise in modeling itself upon 
the pattern of various European cities, such as 
Pisa, Floren-e and Birmingham. ‘The recent 
canting of a disused shot-tower in the sixth 
ward has brought it very nearly up to the level 
of Pisa; and the addition of a veritable legend 
or two will go far toward elevating the flower 
of Iowa towns to the lofty standard of Eu- 
ropean communities. One such legend has al- 
ready been supplied by Mr. Pedro Locker, of 
South Ransom Street. 

South Ransom Street is a broad and impos- 
ing avenue, graded and paved by assessment; 
but planted with trees which, being set out by 
government contract, have developed a marked 
tendency to anzmia, measuring-worms and 
sudden death. It runs far into the suburbs, 
and is bordered by the residences of the mer- 
cantile aristocracy of Keokuk, who, anxious to 
escape, after the heat and burden of the day, 
from the vast and oppressive bustle of the city, 
have sought in suburban nature a refuge and a 
safe real-estate investment. 

Among the denizens of Ransom Street, fre- 
quentiy referred to by the ungodly of Keokuk 
as the ‘ransomed sinners,’’ none was more re- 
spected, and none is now more sincerely sympa- 
thized with than Mr. Pedro Locker. ‘lhe sin- 
gularity of Mr. Locker’s prenomen may be ex- 
plained by the statement that his mother was a 
Brazilian brunette. The fact that Mr. Locker’s 
hair, in the days when he had it, was of a bril- 
liant red, whereas his father’s was black, may 
be explained otherwise; but we do not en- | 
deavor to explain it. ‘The general diffusion of | 
knowledge in regard to Brazil renders it unne- 
cessary to enter into details. 

Mr. Pedro Locker:is, or rather was, an ama- 








has exhibited a sad lack of interest in the stel- 
lar infant chosen to immortalize his name. 
Without being a man of sanguine expectations, 
Mr. Locker had, we think, a perfect right to 
look for a silver cup with an inscription: ‘‘ To 
My Godson, care P. Locker, Esq.” 

About two months ago, Mr. Locker cast aside 
the venerable marine telescope that had so long 


| stood him in good stead, and in a moment of 


frenzied ambition purchased a new and expen- 
sive instrument. It was a handsome article, it 
must be acknowledged, long of range, and 
chaste yet rich in external design - an impor- 
tant point with amateur astronomers. Mr. 
Locker little dreamt of the awful influence that 
glittering tube was destined to exert on his 
whole existence. 

It was on a beautiful night in April when Mr. 
Locker determined to inaugurate his new tele- 
scope, and to that end invited three friends to 
share ‘vith him the first-fruits of its focus. These 
friends were adjacent astronomers, amateurs 
like himself, one of them distinguished by the 
discovery of two rings hitherto unknown to 
Saturn. Of the other two, one had taken the 
scalps of two Jovian satellites, and the second 
had put a small but healthy comet to his credit. 

Mr. Locker’s next-door neighbor was not 1n- 
cluded in the party. This neighbor was a young 
and worldly man, who had questioned the ex- 
istence of one of Mr. Locker’s asteroids, and 
had otherwise shown himself the owner of a 
mind given over to unscientific skepticism and 
levity. 

Another presence missing in the little group 
that surrounded Mr. Locker’s new telescope 
was that of Mrs. Locker. Besides his telescope, 
Mr. Locker had, at that time, cause to congra- 
tulate himself on the possession of a young and 
beautiful wife. Mrs. Locker was a lovely blonde, 
of Georgian extraction and of astronomical 
tastes. She encouraged her husband, as a true 
wife should, in his favorite pursuit, and if on 
sturmy nights he ever showed an inclination to 
omit his regular journey to his observatory 
(which was situated on a knoll in a field about 
a quarter of a mile from the house) she excited 
his imagination with visions of asteroids yet 
undiscovered, and sent him forth hopefully to 
his regular nocturnal exercise. She rarely, how- 
ever, accompanied Mr. Locker, pleading that 
while the wearing of thin kid boots might be 
perfectly compatible with sincere devotion to 
science, yet walking therein through the dewy 
midnight meads would be likely to cost science 
a devotee, through the medium of bronchitis. 
This explanation her spouse always accepted as 
almost axiomatic in its logical simplicity. 

On the night in question, Mr. Locker was 
especially anxious to exhibit to his friends an 
occultation of Venus which the astronomers of 
the U.S. observatories, lapped in governmental 
luxury, had disgracefully neglected to foresee 
and chronicle. According to Mr. Locker’s cal- 
culations, Venus was due around the corner of 
the south wing of his own house, just abaft his 
wife’s dressing-room, at precisely 10:4334 P.M. ; 


| while the moon, as he pointed out to nis com- 


panions, was so situated that a line drawn from 
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the top of the water-pitcher on Mrs. Locker’s 
washstand to the hanging-basket in the window 
would just ‘‘ fetch” it. There was no lamp in 
the apartment, which was, as we have said, 
fully a quarter of a mile away, yet the moon- 
light streamed in so clearly that Mr. Locker 
had no difficulty in fixing the basic line from 
the jug to the hanging-basket, on which he had 
reckoned the angle of incidence necessary to 
get Venus where he wanted her. 

This done, as it still lacked several minutes 
of 10:4334, Mr. Locker generously tossed up 
with his friends to see who should apply his 
eye to the tube when the chronometer marked 
the magic moment. The astronomer with the 
satellites of Jupiter got the first choice of place, 
the Saturnian ring man coming second; and 
the genius with the comet took the third innings, 
while fate assigned Locker himself to the finish. 

After a few moments of anxious suspense, 
time was called, and the friend of Jupiter leaped 
to the eye-piece with an eagerness that nearly 
overturned the telescope. In a second he gave 
vent to an inarticulate exclamation of surprise 
that caused Mr. Locker to beam with satisfac- 
tion and inquire gleefully whether he didn’t 
call-that an occultation of Venus. His friend 
didn’t answer at the moment; but on turning 
from the instrument, after a prolonged inspec- 
tion, he remarked that he did. Indeed, he 
appeared to be thoroughly converted to Mr. 
Locker’s theory, so much so, indeed, that he 
shoved the next man down into his place, and 
readjusted the glass for him. This was the 
Saturuian. He remained for nearly a minute 
with his eye glued to the lens, and then retiring, 
with what seemed to Locker the sardonic smile 
of envy, went into a dark corner of the obser- 
vatory and communed with himself. The man 
who made a specialty of comets next approach- 
ed the new telescope, and at the first glance 
broke into a cerulean streak of profanity, and 
ended by falling on the floor and rolling there, 
presumably in an ecstasy of astronomical exal- 
tation. , 

By ‘this time Locker could bear it no longer. 
He leaped to the telescope, his practised eye 
drawing an instantaneous bead on his own 
house, and found himself gazing over the be- 
fore-mentioned water-jug into his wife’s room. 
He saw also that his wife was receiving com- 
pany. ‘This was nothing in itself; but he ob- 
served that she was receiving her company 
with a unanimity, not to say warmth, decidedly 
unbecoming in the wife of an astronomer. He 
noted, further, that the company wore light 
trousers and a turee-button cut-away coat, and 
that his hair was parted in the middle. By 
these marks, as well as by the young man’s gen- 
eral air and manner, he recognized the next- 
door neighbor --the objectionable skeptic of 
the adjoining estate. 

His wife’s arms were about the company’s 
neck; her snowy fingers played with his jetty 
curls, while her warm lips yielded up all their 
luscious treasure to his moustache. 

The exact particulars of the walk home have 
never been transcribed; but one of the scien- 
tists has been heard to say that it was a very 
good telescope, but scarcely calculated to be 
used as a battering-ram on a door of the solid- 
ity of Mr. Locker’s. 

The other two astronomers gave their testi- 
mony in court with sufficient clearness and dis- 
tinctness to enable Mr. Locker to marry again, 
should he so desire; but it is to be regretted 
that while on the witness-stand they began a 
discussion with the prosecuting attorney as to 
the transmission of light and the value of bi- 
nocular instruments. ‘The presiding judge, 
however, checked the attempt as irrelevant and 
extraneous, remarking that before the awful 
importance of a telescopic divorce-suit, even 
the molecular theory paled into comparative 
insignificance. 
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dd CAS ND so, my sweet, you’d have me write some 
pf a Xe verses, 
So SO Some rosy bon mots of a summer’s day, 
““me tender thought an idle fancy nurses, 
Merely a little mark of friendship, eh?” 


‘¢ Certainly, nothing more!”—(her smile is winning). 
‘* Your beauty doth eclipse the break of day.” 

(I rather fancy that's a good beginning.) 
‘* Please, sir, don’t write such poet-lies, I pray.” 


Tis well; and then you wish one to be truthful, 
Say what I think, and think but what I say. 
Well, as you’re pretty, passionate and youthful, 

I hardly see how | can say you nay. 


** Aha! a blush your pearly brow is cresting; 
You look divinely lovely.” Let me say 

That what ensued just then was interesting, 
Yes, truly interesting in its way. 


R. K. MUNKITTRICK. 


A TALE OF A JACK. 


Sere Georgia. 
M A little colored youth. 
se ” «maid. 
Sir Giles Mordaunt, a fully-developed Jack. 
t is only fair to state that this was Sir Giles’s 
first appearance in this play on any stage. 

It was as bright a Fourth of July as ever 
shone on Sunny Georgia, and the numerous 
George Washingtons and Thomas Jeffersons 
were gliding around in lively style, with pockets 
full of firecrackers and punk. 

In cut No. 1 the reader will get a very fair 
idea of the opening of the story. 

Millard Fillmore is in the foreground light- 
ing a package of firecrackers. Just behind him, 
with her digits driven deep into her auriculars, 
stands the idol of his existence, Esmeralda 
Genet. 

We don’t know that colored folks have such 
names as the foregoing; but, for the sake of 
novelty, which is Puck’s especial weakness, the 
characters of this veracious tale are captioned 
as above. 

Emerging from the sentimental haziness in 
the background, comes Sir Giles. It is his day 
off, and he feels happy; at least his general 
make-up, as indicated in the cut, seems to say so. 

Millard Fillmore, having lighted the fire- 
crackers and thrown them on the ground, Sir 
Giles comes along and devours them, thinking, 
in all probability, that they are ears of pop-corn. 

He doesn’t remain in ignorance of the true 
state of affairs for any great length of time. If 
the reader can’t imagine a quadrupedal donkey- 
engine, we cordially refer him to cut No. 3. 

About this time the thing becomes very in- 
tense, and Sir Giles floats around in an ecstasy 
of fright and terror. 

Drops of perspiration about the size of duck- 
eggs fly from him in all directions. He seems 
a peripatetic watering-pot. Just as Sir Giles 
is in such a state of pain and excitement that 
he can’t tell Thucydides from a Sunday- 
school picnic, he suddenly discovers his an- 
cient friend, the Marquis of Tillinghast, look- 
ing serenely over a fence at him. 

**Good morning, my lord!’ said Sir Giles, 
pausing. 

‘*By my halidome, Sir Giles, there is that 
about thee this morning that puzzleth me. Art 
thou in love, or dost thou dissemble ?” 

Sir Giles turned the conversation to the arts 
and literature. 

To the reader this may seem strange. It is. 

After Tillinghast had talked for a little while 
on art and belles lettres, he suddenly bright- 
ened and said: 

**T don’t know whether you have heard of it 
yet or not; but, by a most lovely and beautiful 
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coincidence, Bryant was permitted to die in 
June. Many years ago he wrote: 
«*¢ T gazed upon the glorious sky— 

This was more than Sir Giles could bear, and, 
forgetting the firecrackers, he darted off at full 
speed. 

The flames increased, and cut No. 5 is pretty 
much the same as the one preceding it, only 
more so. 

He kept on at this rate for some time, and 
then likened himself unto a bank. He burst. 
‘The air was suddenly packed with eyeballs and 
spinal columns, and all was still. Millard and 
Esmeralda were only first-act characters. What 
became of them is not known. RK. Ko. 
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“A FELLOW OF INFANT JEST.” 


[{Communicated. | 


—A, Ward. 
New York, July 2d, 1878. 


My dear Puck: 1am reduced to the confines 
of despair. 


confines of an asylum for the insane. I am, 
naturally, a fellow of infinite jest and—I have 
no desire to be egotistical— most excellent 
fancy; but Iam not understood. Alas, | am 
most abominably misconstrued. 

Humor bubbles in the cauldron of my mind 


and boils over from my lips only to scald my- | 


It is well—and only owing to a | 
strong brain—that I am not reduced to the | 











Uncle Tom’s Gabbin’—(Again! and yet I vow 
that it, like Mr. Peggotty’s poetry, was not so 
intended.) ‘O,” cried She, as the little heroine 
came on the stage: ‘‘that’s Eva!” I admitted 
that she was right, and observed, ‘‘ Oui, ma 
cherie, et Toncle Tom est Eva aussi.” What 
think you? She (her education must have been 
neglected) fancied that in addressing her as 
ma cherie 1 had called her a cherry; and I as- 
sure you she was really certse. (Aha! once 
more! Cerise is, as you know—but why ex- 
plain? this one zs apparent.) I translated the 
joke; but she persisted that a man who would 
assert that Uncle Tom was Eva was a fool. 
We parted. When my employer was growling 
at his attorneys, Messrs. Doe & Roe, who had 
charged him twenty dollars for a small service, 
I remarked that probably they charged that 
amount as they constituted a double-legal firm. 
I was discharged, I believe, before the debt was. 

Sailing down New York Bay with a party, 
the ancient Miss Wednot begged me for a quo- 
tation appropriate. I complied at once, and 
quoted from Shakspere’s Sonnets (or isn’t it 
‘* Venus and Adonis’ ?): 


‘«‘ Oh, that I had my lover at this bay, 
To kiss and clip me till I run away!” 


I was in disgrace for the rest of the sail. 
When my friend young Spooner jilted the 


| Widow Gushly, he met me and begged me to 


self. Mentally | am champagne heavily charged | 


with effervescing wit, which at times shatters | 


its prison, and wounds me with the explosion 
—invariably wounds me—only me. Pity me! 


In the realms of art, poetry, politics, law, I | 
have originated witticisms; flung them, as it | 
were, only to have them, like the boomerang, | 


recoil upon myself. 


all miscarried. I wonder sometimes how I 
ever came to be born and why my maternal 
parent didn’t—But possibly I may be bringing 
up a subject which—as my own bringing up 
was—is too delicate. A few instances, related 
more in sorrow than in pride, and | am done. 

It was ina mixed society — I use the adjective 
to express the condition of their minds—that 
the subject of Communism was broached for a 
hearing. (See? Entirely unpremeditated— 
Brooch and ear-ring. ‘This will show you that 
I cannot help myself, it is involuntary.) My 
opinion was asked. I claimed that Communism 


had decided for us a most important geo- | 


graphical question. ‘‘ Remember,’’ I said, ‘‘the 


recent trials in Russia, the attempts on the life | 


of the Emperor William, the necessity for street- 
drills by our own militia. In all these the im- 
pudence of the Communist is, and the same 
of the Nihilist, too, surely discovered.” 

Did I receive approbation? Not I! I was 
immediately taken in hand and censured before 
the company, by the host; who, it seems, was 
an auctioneer and fancied I was having a fling 
at the red flag. On my way home, accompanied 
by one of the company, a retired grocery, I 
was consulted by him on the style of road- 
wagon he ought to purchase; and by merely 
suggesting as appropriate a ‘I cart, I lost a 
friend who at some time might have been use- 
fulto me. If the grocer could not be useful, 
his ‘sugar’? could— (Again, ha! ha! Your 
astute Immortalship will discover in this an- 
other of the nebulz thrown off from the whirl- 
ing sun of my wit. Need I explain that ‘“‘sugar’”’ 


for money ?) 


poraneously dissipated. Se was with me. The 
play was ** Uncle Tom’s Cabin;” and Uncle 


Tom was, I regret to state, too grossly intoxi- | 
' cated to point the moral of the Puritanical 


I never am guilty of a/| 
bon mot but it miscarries—my best efforts have | 








| tell him where he could go to escape her wrath. 


Without the slightest hesitation I told him to 
go to hell. Now, a brilliant mind would at 
once have grasped the point, and have under- 
stood that 1 was merely quoting the line which 
has grown to an aphorism: 


‘* Nor hell (hath) no fury like a woman scorned,” 


and, at the same time, answering his question. 
But Spooner grew angry, and since has snub- 
bed me. But I have had my revenge on him 
—he lately married. (The last sentence, you 
will perceive, is a sort of departure from my 
usual wit. You will, however, recognize in it 
a high, though somewhat common, form of 
humor. ) 

All these, though, are as nothing compared 
to the punishment I brought on my own head 
(and its antipodes. Note.—This parenthesis is 
also humorous’; by a witticism perpetrated 
but a few days ago. I had an appointment, 
and arrived at the house a few moments late, 
owing to having visited the Academy of Design 
with a lady, a sculptor. When gently chided by 
my friends, most of whom, by the way, were 
also ladies, I excused myself by saying that the 
time had passed unnoticed, as I was taking a 
private peek at a beautiful lady’s bust. Now 
(I object, usually, to commence a sentence with 
‘‘ Now,” but it is emphatic sometimes — it is so 
now. ‘Tee hee! now, see? more wit), 1 knew 
this about the bust was witty; but still every- 
body looked shocked (prurient prudes!), and I 
very soon got a bust—on the “‘snoot.” (Ha, 
ha! more wit! I, really—but why apologize ?): 
and then I was thrown out of the house by an 
indignant old fool, father of one of the prudes), 
who called me a beast—a worse than a pirate. 
The state of my trousers justified me in claim- 
ing him as an equal; for, if 1 was a pirate, my 
garments proved him to be a freebooter. ( Well, 
well, here’s no use in trying to stop. ,Wit is 
organic in me.) I shall never go to that house 
again. 

These instances, I am sure, are sufficient. 


“sl | Am I not to be pitied? A Sheridan surrounded 
is the slang—I should say the colloquialism— | 


by boors! I am sure you will sympathize with 


| one who is continually stabbed to the heart by 
At the theatre one evening, the savings of a | 
week and the dreams of a year were contem- | 


| 
| 


the points of his own jokes—(Stabbed—points. 
Good, eh?) 
Yours, a pun (ha, ha!) my honor, 
Ever faithfully, 
GREENLEAF WITTIER. 
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THE ROGUES’ 
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OLD STYLE. 





BURGLAR, 


SNEAK THIEF, 


NEW STYLE. 
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BURGLARY, MORALLY CONSIDERED. 
RIDGET fetched me a card bearing the 
bo) name: 

atid LuMLEY SLUMLEY DuMM. 

“This,” I thought, ‘‘ is some blawsted Bri- 
tish aristocrat, who comes to boreme.” How- 
ever, I admitted him, and he opened fire on me 
at once. 

‘You don’t remember me,” he said. ‘‘ But 
when you were police reporter on the Daily 
Slambanger, you knew me well as Jim Dodger.” 

“ Not Dodger the Burglar ?” 

‘Ves, sir, and don’t you forget it. Iam 
that identical party as you’ve written volumes 
of history about.” 

“From your personal appearance, Mr. 
Dumm,” I remarked, ‘‘ you appear to have 
gone out of the crib-cracking business. I 
should rather expect to see a prayer-book in 
your hand now than a jimmy.” 

‘‘That’s just it! That’s what I’ve come to 
make a confession to you about. Don’t I just 
look nice ?—sleek, like an old cow that couldn’t 
do nothin’ but chew her cud—eh? Well, in 
the old times I didn’t look this way. I was 
rough, and I suppose I carried my sign on my 
face; for when I went once up-country, to bust 


clutches of the Methodists, my wife got all the 
neighbors to subscribe. 

‘* Ves, sir, and I had that ship scuttled; all 
hands, except my agent, drowned, and the 
money back to me here in New York in less’n 
two weeks. But all this time I was rough; I 
was doing time in Sing Sing or somewhere too 
often to satisfy me; my portrait was in all the 
Rogues’ Galleries: and I determined to reform 
—to lead a new life.” 





‘¢ That was a noble resolve,”’ I remarked. 


“You bet! Well, I just let my hair grow 
long down my back, shaved close, knocked off 
my rum, and went to living on oatineal-gruel. 
I got so fat and oily-looking that when I joined 
Mr. Slopover’s church, I’m hanged if they 
didn’t want to run me for deacon. I worked 
things pretty quiet, and invested money I had 
in the Sure Pop Security Savings Bank. My 
appearance was so darn respectable that I was 
made a Director; and when I mounted a pair 
of gold-bowed spectacles, they just caved right 
in and elected me President. ‘There was, as it 
were, a sort of high-pressure atmosphere of 
business morality and commercial integrity 
about my appearance that brought business to 
the bank. 

‘¢ Eventually the concern went to smash, as 
you know. I needn’t tell you all the details of 





a little bank there, the people ran me out of 
town before I had got a chance to set to work. 
They swore the bank would bust itself if my 
face remained about thereanylonger. But, in 
them times, if 7 was rough, my family wasn’t. 
That little wife of mine was as pooty as a 
peach—and respectable? Why, she had three 
seal-skin sacques,and diamonds no end. When 
I was doing time in Sing Sing, she stopped at 
the Westminster Hotel as ‘‘ Mrs. Howard Stuy- 
vesant;’ and wasn’t she just high-toned? You 
bet. Then my little girl. Did you ever see 
better silk stockings than she wore ?—cardinal- 
red, with sky-blue clocks! Her Sunday-school 
teachers said she was just a young angel, all 
but the wings; and if angels’ wings are to be 
bought for money, I’m the man to buy them. 
And when Archbishop McCloskey wanted 
money to send a ship-load of Catholic darkeys 


how, by hypothecation and rehypothecation, 
and confusing the books, &c., I bust that bank. 
Suffice it to say—” 

“Well?” I asked. 

“‘That I got the money. And I’ve got it 
now. But it don’t do me any good. The law 
can’t touch me. I made myself safe from the 
first. ‘True, I’m under $50,000 bail; but the 
bail’s straw!” 

‘* But about the money ?” I inquired. 

“* That’s just what I’m coming to. You see, 
when I used to crack a crib in the old style, 
we never raked in the whole pile. We com- 
pounded the matter. We got a fair stake; the 
detectives had a divvy, and we turned the 
rest over to the owners. They were rich and 
could afford to stand the racket. But in this 
business I’ve been robbing the widow and or- 
who can’t afford the loss. Besides, I felt more 





over to Liberia, to get the natives out of the 





like a Man in the old times when I risked my 











life and liberty in the operation. This kind of 
robbery is too sneakin’! I’m dreamin’ of 
those poor widows and orphans all the time. 
People can’t punish me by law, so they howl 
at me in the streets; and even have torn the 
clothes off my wife and child. And my asso- 
ciates—good Lord! they’reall fraudulent bank- 
rupts or defrauding cashiers, or insurance 
sharks, or other high-toned sneakin’ robbers of 
the poor, and my life is getting to be a burden 
to me. So I’m going to turn over a new leaf!’ 

‘In what direction ?” was my natural ques- 
tion. 

‘I’m going right in again with the old gang. 
I'll cut off my back-hair, let my moustache 
grow and dye it. I'll smoke, chew and get 
drunk. Then I’ll take a six-shooter, a club, a 
bag of tools, and have a whack at some coun- 
try bank. It'll make me feel a man again! I 
tell you that fellows like me ought to have a 
monopoly of thieving, and let your bank and 
insurance people be honest. That was the old 
way, and it was the best.” 

‘But Mr. Dumm,”’ I commenced— 

‘No more of that,’ he cried. ‘‘ Hereafter 
I am Jim Dodger, an honest tradesman—in my 
line of business— cracking a crib whenever I 
can get at it. You'll find it will be better for 
the banks, better for me, and a blamed sight 
better for the depositors. The authorities 
always can keep thieves and burglars in hand; 
but there’s a more dangerous class tha makes 
everything unstable and unsafe.”’ 

‘* And they are ?” 

** Your Hypocrites in high places!” 


TRIPLET. 








DRAMATIC NOTES. 





A COMPANION picture to the ‘‘ Danites”’ pre- 
vails at the Grand Opera House. It is by 
Bartley Campbell and is called the “Vigilantes.” 


THE benefit performance in aid of Frank 
Langley, a deserving young actor of this city 
who lies very ill, has been postponed. ‘Those 
friends who desire to communicate with him 
can do so through Mr. D. H. Harkins, at the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre. 


THE average actor no longer ornaments 
Union Square. He has gone to Manhattan 
Beach, where he is luxuriating in the surf. 
There he finds himself in good company, and 
is able to enjoy a bath with all the modern im- 
provements. 








BRENTANO has on sale ‘ Gabrielle,’ trans- 
lated from ‘‘The House of Mauréze” by Henry 
Gréville, the new French author, whose ‘‘Dosia,”’ 
“Sonia”? and ‘“‘Ariadne” have recently made 
such a success in Paris. ‘‘ Henry Gréville” is 
the nom de plume of a lady. This has led 
several unprincipled correspondents to suggest 
that this device is calculated to enable her to 
win fame Maurezely than otherwise. These cor- 
respondents have been killed. 








Answeys for the Aurion. 
SuE,—Suicide! — 
HASELTINE.—-Stop her. 

J. R. C.—Letter by mail. 


LARRABEE P, L.—Your poem has been a week under 
consideration. It is now under the table, 
CULVER.—You want to wrap the mantle of oblivion 
about you and lie down to assorted dreams. 

R. R, Ditson.—The name of Ditson may some day 
stand high on the seroll of poetic fame; but it will be a 
sweet and consolatory reflection that Puck will not be 
credited with the iniquities that will win you glory. 
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WHY BOWLES REMAINED A BACHELOR. 


(BEING A FISH STORY.) 
Ga vce 
“i JICKEREL Q. BOWLES was a “ drum- 
JLay mer.” We don’t mean that he banged 
“away in a brass band. He was a ‘‘drum- 
mer” in the mercantile, not in the musical, 
way. He traveled for a fish-house, soliciting 
orders for boneless codfish, salted and dried. 
He was born on the sands of Cape Cod. He 
could catch fish from the side of a dory before 
he could walk, and he knew fish thoroughly. 
He was of a reddish complexion, and the 
freckles on the back of his hands looked like 
the scales on a rock-cod. He had a greenish- 
gray eye, that looked not unlike the eye of 
that fish when boiled. He carried a toothpick 
made from a cod’s bone, and a wallet made 
from a cod’s skin. He was as greedy as a cod, 
and was generally a very fishy character in- 
deed. 

Pickerel Q. Bowles traveled much in the 
Western States. Hundreds of the settlers on 
the rock-bound coast of Massachusetts are 
scattered through the far West, and early me- 
mories make the matutinal fish-ball a sort of 
sacred thing to them; while “codfish, picked 
up in milk,” is a thing of beauty and a joy for- 
ever. 

Western merchants, therefore, welcomed 
Bowles. His fish were the driest, the saltiest, 
the most boneless and cheapest in the market. 
Saloon-keepers hailed him with pleasure. A 
pound of his salty cod, torn up and put in the 
lunch-bowl, has been known to drive trade to 
such a state of briskness that additional bar- 
tenders had to be secured to satisfy the thirsty 
crowd, 

Yes, he was well-known in the West, and he 
throve. 

Pickerel Q. Bowles was a thorough Ameri- 
can. He had made a fortune and lost it. He 
never felt thoroughly at home except in a ho- 
tel; and he had been married and divorcec. 
So you see that he was a complete type of the 
true American. 


It was now some years since he was divorced 
for ‘‘incompatibility;” his wife said that he 
was cold-biooded, clammy, and, strange to say 
that of a man so much l|.ke a cod, she said he 
wouldn’t coddle her. P. Q. Bowles, on the 
contrary, asserted that about this time he lost 
his fortune and was forced to go out a-drum- 
ming. Whence the divorce. 

Be that as it may, he never saw her after the 
decree of court made them “‘two” again. He 
went on his travels and prospered. 

As the figures in his bank account widened, 
Bowles began to bethink him of taking to him- 
self a wife again. Not that the softer sex had 
any personal charms for him; but he thought 
if he could find the right sort of widow, she 
would put her cash to his cash, and he could 
go into the fish business for himself. 

He had foraged carefully, but unsuccessfully, 
through many States, until at last he came up- 
on the Widow Dumple in Southern Indiana. 

She was the widow of Daniel Dumple, late 
banker and land-speculator, who, though he 
flourished largely upon credit, left a tidy for- 
tune in the hands of his relict. 

Pickerel Q. Bowles would willingly have had 
the ducats without Widow Dumple; but, as that 
was impossible, he ‘‘went for” the Dumple and 
the ducats. 

And he carried a splendid 20-pound fish 
with him as an offering at the Shrine of Love. 

Though the widow’s name sounded some- 
thing like ‘‘ dumpling,” in person she was far 
from resembling that delicacy of the table. 
She was thin, not to say cadaverous. Bowles 


boldly popped his question, just as he used to 


re cag. 





proposal unkindly; she was willing to plunge 
into bliss again; but her health!—she was 
‘nothing but a bag of bones.” Now Pickerel 
Q. Bowles didn’t care for the thinness of her 
person, so long as her purse was fat. He 
pressec his suit; but she demurred, until at 
last she was induced to consent if Bowles could 
fatten her up for the sacrifice. Bowles, bold 
man, consented. And as he went home he re- 
solved to commence the next day. “If ’twere 
done—’twere well it were done quickly.” But 
how? Cox/d he fatten those rattling bones and 
that dried cuticle?—(and there was nothing 
else to work on!) Impossible! But—happy 
thought!—if he could make her ¢Aink she was 
fattening long enough for him to get over the 
marriage ceremony, it would answer his pur- 
pose. 

He set to work that night and prepared a 
breakfast for his charmer, which he carried to 
her house the next morning, cooked it and 
served it to her with his own hands. ‘The fol- 
lowing was the 


MENU. 


Codfish-balls. Coffee. CopFISH-BALLS. 
Codfish, picked up in milk. 
Codfish-bails. 

Pickles. 

Brown bread, with butter. 
Codfish-balls, mustard-sauce. 


The widow ate relishingly. It’s astonishing 
how plentifully thin people feed. 

“‘Isn’t it a bit salty, Mister Bowles?’’ she 
asked. 

“Take a pickled kewcumber, ma’am,” said 
her adorer; “ that’ll neutralize the salty flavor. 
And now you’ve done justice to my breakfast, 
go lie down and take a sleep—sleep is a great 
fattener—while I go into your kitchen and get 
dinner.” 

There were no springs and no near rivers in 
that part of the country; so P. Q. Bowles filled 
a jug from the rain-water cistern that supplied 
the house, and gave it into the widow’s hands, 
sent her to bed, and went down-stairs to pre- 
pare the dinner. Again we give the 

MENU. 
Soup—Cabbage. 

Boiled: - Salt Codfish, egg-sauce. 
Entrées: — Beets and potatoes. 
Rechauffé of codfish-balls. 

Cold :—Codfish-balls. 

Pickles. 

Dessert. 

Pecan-nuts - old dates. 

Bananas. 


One little contretem:ps happened during this 
meal. Whiie Bowles thought the widow was 
asleep, she had come down-stairs and had 
drunk the cistern dry. Bowles at once went to 
a neighboring saloon and purchased a keg of 
beer. ‘I'll have to risk some money,” he said 
to himself. ‘‘ Beer is a great fattener,” he said 
to her. Before dinner was over she had proved 
herself a female Bayard Taylor. She emptied 
the keg before she got down in the menu to 
“* Rechauffé of fish-balls,” and Bowles offered 
to borrow a barrel of water from the neighbors. 
But no! She had tasted beer and liked it. 
Besides, beer was a fattener, and she would 








He had a clergyman hid under the back- 
stoop, a license in his pocket, and a doctor 
stowed away in thestable, for fear of accidents. 
The brewery sent a heaping two-horse load of 
kegs, and the widow went to work again. There 
was a tear of comfort in her eye and a soft 
gurgle in her throat, as the beer settled to its 
place in her stomach. After much weary work 
in rolling in full kegs and rolling out empty 
ones, P. Q. Bowles fancied he saw the widow 
swelling. 

It was not fancy, it was fact. She rose, she 
increased, she magnified! Buttons burst, laces 
cracked, and handmaidens were summoned to 
modestly swathe her in colossal blankets and 
gigantic sheets. She was huge! She filled a 
sofa! 

‘“‘Now, my love,” cried Bowles, ‘‘ you see 
how my system of fattening works! You are 
luscious—immense! I claim my promised re- 
ward!” 

The widow was too full to answer. Bowles 
lugged in his clergyman by the collar, seized 
the hand of Mrs. Dumple, and shouted, ‘‘ Now 
hurry up.” 

“ Will you take this man to be your wedded 
husband ?” ‘The poor woman couldn’t speak. 

‘‘Bob your head if you mean Yes!” cried 
Bowles. The widow made an effort; it was a 
supreme one; but the result was unlooked for. 
The widow struggled to speak, when suddenly, 
with a loud report like the bursting of a bal- 
loon, the confined gases of the beer rushed 
from her mouth, blowing out the windows, 
sending Bowles and the minister through them 
into the street, tearing down lath and plaster- 
ing, and filling the air with débris and fumes 
of beer. In the midst of it all sat the widow, 
no longer rotund, immense, magnificent —but 
herself once more, a bag of bones! As she 
regained her shape she recovered her voice— 
and her agility. Pickerel Q. Bowles was lying, 
sprawling, on the grass by the roadside, cov- 
ered with splinters of broken window-glass. 
The widow fairly danced down into her kit- 
chen, and danced out into the road again, 
with one of Bowles’s fish in her hand, hard, 
salty, dry. 

““ You would, would you?” she cried, danc- 
ing over the prostrate ‘‘drummer.” ‘‘ You’d 
make me your wife, whether I would or not! 
You’d have me ‘bob my head’ for Yes, would 
you ?” and at every ejaculation down came the 
fish over the more exposed portions of Bowles’s 
person, driving the splintered glass into his 
bleeding flesh, while a profusion of salt from 
the cod was forced into his wounds at every 
thwack the widow gave him. 

“Try how you like a pickle, Bowles!’’ she 
said. 

However, the greatest of battles has an 
end: and P. Q. Bowles was enabled to retreat, 
at last, to his hotel, where he had his wounds 
dressed. Late that night his landlord asked 
him what he put into the fish to give the widow 
such an unheard-of thirst. 

* Nothing,” replied P. Q. B. ‘“ You see, 
that fish ought to be freshened for about 
three days, in about thirty changes of water, to 
take the salt out of it, before it is fit to cook. 
And—and / didn't freshen hers a bit! But,” 
he continued, ‘‘ how could, how cou/d that old 
bag o’ bones hold such a quantity of beer?” 





drink nothing but beer. When she came to 
‘ Pecan-nuts,”’ Bowles had to go for another 
keg. ‘“ You’d better go right to the brewery 
at once,” she said, ‘‘ and order a load. It will | 
save your dear legs!” ‘This was rough on | 
Bowles’s cod-skin wallet; but he saw his reward | 
in the future. ‘‘Confound her, won’t she | 
never begin to swell? She’s got away with two | 


of water; but she don’t swell for a cent. How- | 





say “Can I sell you some fish to-day?” to a 
storekeeper. 


The widow didn’t receive the | 











ever, the load from the brewery will fetch her, | 
I reckon.” | 





| about suited her. 
| kegs of beer and swallowed a cistern half full | er ret ner ne 


‘There was a roguish twinkle in the landlord's 
eye, and it was a moment or two before he an- 


| swered. 


“ Well,” he said, “‘ ye see, the Widder Dam- 
ple is our champion beer-buzzer in this part of 
the country, and she’s got on a match with old 
Marm Swicklehammer. | guess your book jest 
Ye’ve saved her the expense 
of training!” 

And this is why Bowles remained a Bachelor. 


E. S. L. 
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SHAKSPERE WITH VARIATIONS. 
THE PLAYERS. 


HAMLET TO 


Speak the speech, I pray you, 

As I pronounced it to you, trippingly on the 
tongue. 

But if you mouth it, as many of our players do, 

I had as lief Count Joannes had spoke my lines. 

Nor do not saw the air too much 

With your hands and feet, 

After the fashion of a windmill or Brother 
Talmage, 

But use all gently. Oh, it offends me to the soul 

‘To see a robustious, periwig-pated fellow 

‘Tear a passion to tatters, to very rags, 

And mop the stage with it, so to speak. 

Be not too tame, either; 

But let discretion be your tutor; 

As it is much cheaper than to take lessons 

Of a professor of elocution. 

Suit the action to the word, and vice versa, 

And get in your work in some kind of style. 

Anything overdone is from the purpose of 
playing, 

Whose end is to hold, as ’twere, the mirror 

Up to nature, that for herself she may see 

Hf{ow her clothes fit, and ascertain 

If there is any powder in her ears or eyebrows. 

A speech overdone, or come tardy off, 

‘Though it make the gods in the cock-loft laugh, 

Cannot but make those in the parquet 

Or dress circle grieve, the censure 

Of one of which must, in your allowance, 

O’erweigh a whole theatre of others, 

For they pay from $1 to $1.50 each. 

Oh, there be players that I have seen play, 

Not to speak it profanely, 

‘hat, neither having the accent of Christians, 

Nor the gait of Christian, Pagan or man, 

Have so strutted and bellowed— 

And I do not by any means 

Refer exclusively to Dr. Landis— 

That I have been tempted to go out to the box 
office, 

Murder the treasurer, recover my money, 

And set fire to the building. 


— Oil City Derrick. 


THE CREAM OF THE BUCKET. 


MODERN IMPROVEMENTS. 


THE way of the transgressor is macadam- 
ized.— Stil/water Lumberman., 


PURIFYING THE POLITICAL ARENA. 


Six men were hung on Friday last. Another 
Republican gain.— Rochester Democrat. 
A VARIATION. 


Any German will tell you that ‘it is not 


good for man to beer alone.” — Whitehall Times. 


HORRIBLE, HORRIBLE, MOST HORRIBLE, 


WHEN a trance medium tells you what den- 
tist to patronize, isn’t that trance-send-dental- 
ism ? - Cin, Sat. Might. 

LINKED SWEETNESS, 
THE young man who went to see his girl last 


night, refused to put sugar in his coffee this 
morning.—J/V. /. Republican. 





PUCK. 


HOPEFUL. 

Now that Elizabeth Tilton is clear from the 
corrupting influence of Plymouth Church, we 
expect her to become a model woman.— Boston 
Post. 

COWPER AND FACT. 

THE man who oh!-ed for a lodge in some 
vast wilderness, differed from most of his fel- 
low-men in the location of the lodge.—Break- 
fast Table. 

HUMAN NATURE. 

THaT man is not a friend to his race who 
builds a house in which one back-door must be 
used by the women of separate families.— Zur- 
ner’s Falls Reporter. 

YOUTH. 

To the American boy there is an awful, a 
mjestic difference in the weight between the 
butt-end of a fish-pole and a_ hoe-handle.— 
Syracuse Sunday Times. 

AN EYE TO BUSINESS. 

At the marriage of young Astor and Miss 
Paul, George W. Childs gave the bride a set 
of solid silver pitchers. He gets the obituary 
business of that family.— Picayune. 

HOW HE LIKES THEM. 

‘‘Epison’s aurophone will preserve a kiss ” 
We presume no sugar is required in the pre- 
serving. ‘They are sweet enough without, if 
not too old. Pick the young and fresh ones.— 
Norristown Herald, 

WE BET ON HOWARD. 

THE next great pedestrian contest that will 
shake this country from centre to circumfer- 
ence will probably be between General Howard 


and the Indians, at present on the war-path.— 
Kronikle- Herald. 
A QUESTION. 

Ir may be true that a hundred canceled 
postage stamps will buy a Chinese baby, but 
the fellow who had an American baby left on 
his door-steps for nothing wants to know what’s 
the use of gathe1ing stamps?—/F ree Press. 

NON FIT. 

THE five Swarthmore girls whe were made 
Bachelors of Arts, yesterday, are now going in 
for the hearts of bachelors. The difference 
between them and poets is that they are not 
born but maid Bachelors..—PAila. Bulletin. 


BRYANT AND BURDETTE. 


Ir was a wish of Bryant, they say, that he 
might die in June. We never thought seriously 
enough on the subject to insist on a time, but 


‘| so far as we have any preference, to be definite 


about it, we have always thought we should like 
to die on the 30th of February.— Burlington 
Hawkeye. 

WHEN PAIN AND SICKNESS. 


‘* Now,” they said to her, ‘‘ you can go in 
and see him; but remember that he is very 
sick with heart disease, and don’t say a word 
that will trouble him.” ‘Then she walked in, 
sat down on the edge of a chair, and remarked 
cheerfully, as she shook her head, ‘‘ Ah— 
ah! m!—sad, ain’t it? ‘Thought I’d jest run 
in, ’cause they said there wuz no knowin’ how 
soon you might drop off.”— Graphic. 


HORACE’S XXXVIII ODE, WITH VARIATIONS. 


I hate the Persian pomp, O boy— 
- For me the sherbet hath no joy; 
But in the shade it gives me cheer 
‘To rest at ease, 


And, with my schooner in my hand, 
Sing songs of my dear Fatherland, 
And quaff the cool Milwaukee beer 
And nibble cheese. 
— St. Louis Journal. 
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THE INEVITABLE. 

THE audacious agent of a Boston Lecture 
Bureau writes Hayes as follows: ‘‘ My dear 
Mr. Hayes: I see the Potter Investigating 
Committee is making decided headway. In 
the event of your being disengaged next win- 
ter, please send me your lowest terms for fifty 
lectures.” — Utica Observer. 


THE toad is the Ahkoond of squat.— Hacken- 
sack Republican. 

Poor Porrer is still suffering the Ag’nies of 
high Jinks.—P%/a. Bulletin. 

ComPaNION piece for “‘ The Wandering Jew” 
—a wandering Jewess.— Derrick. 


GIVE a mosquito his way and he will soon 
settle his little bill. —/. O. Picayune. 


Roseson gathered old scraps like the Arabs 
and -ilently stole away.— Boston Post. 


THE Bannocks and Shoshones say there is a 
long intermission between meals.— Boston Fost. 


Jim ANDERSON would make a first-class light- 
ning-rod peddler.— Wheeling Sunday Leader. 


A MAN should never go out to fight a duel 
unless he has a ‘‘code” in his ’ead.— Cin. Sat. 
Night. 

Moses may have been the meekest man of 
his time, but we suspect he never put up a 
stove.— Roch. Dem. 


More exciting news from the West. The 
Kaw Indians are breaking out. It’s the small- 
pox. — Kronikle-FHerald. 


A Troy man lost a canal boat, and a local 
paper suggests that some Syracuse girl took it 
for a slipper.— Boston Post. 

Hop bitters—taking your girl to a “hop” 
and having some other fellow dance with her 
continually.— Cin. Saturday Night. 


‘“*T am in love with myself,”’ says Clara Louisa 
Kellogg. ‘You’ve got a dead sure thing of it, 
Clara; no rivals.— Burlington Hawkeye. 

‘‘A ROLLING stone gathers no moss,” but it 
often collides with a man’s shins, which is a 
much sadder reflection.—/u/ton Zimes. 

A HUNDRED years hence the newspapers of 
Central Africa will begin to record the finding 
of turtles inscribed “‘H. W. S., 1876.”— Oz 
City Derrick. 

CasuS BELLI means getting up on your ear 
and bluffing around and pretending that you 
are just trying to knock some one’s head off. — 
Free Press. 

‘“You may break, you may shatter the vase, 
if you will,” but the frightful keramics pasted 
on by the women folks will stick to it still.— 
Norristown Herald. 

Tue friendly Bannock tribe has run away 
from the agency to prevent starving to death. 
This shows that the Indian is not to be relied 
upon.—/. Y. Graphic. 

A GeEorciA rooster is said to have hatched 
out a lot of duck eggs. This forcibly reminds 
us of John Sherman's attempt to help Mr. 
Hayes run this government.— Avonikle- Herald. 

It is said that there are seven Christian men 
on the editorial staff of the Courier-Journal, 
and yet that paper uses such expressions as: 
‘* By the living ginger!””—.Shocked Free Fress. 

SipneEy Lanier has written a new poem. 
This probably has something to do with the 
fact that all the steamer accommodations for 
Europe are engaged long ahead.— Bridgeport 
Standard. 

Tuey are all girl-babies this year. So you 
may set yourself at ease regarding complica- 
tions growing out of the fraud investigation. 
There’s going to be no war.— Statistical Mert- 
den Recordes. 
















































































Noyes will need a French interpreter when 
he takes the witness stand before the Potter 
Committee. He has been Minister at Paris 
for some weeks, and has a beautiful accent. — 
Picayune. 

ONE reason why more people did not get 
into the ark, is that Noah neglected to adver- 
tise in the daily papers. There isa great moral 
lesson contained in this fact.—St#//water Lum- 
berman. 


A coop little Michigan boy tried to blow 
through a spool and swing on a clothes-line at 
the same time, and the doctors never found 
the spool. It went way, way down.—Detroit 
Free Press. 


LaveEr, the brewer, says lager beer isn’t in- 
toxicating, but a Reading divine claims that it 
is. It strikes us then that the minister shouldn’t 
drink enough to make him drunk.—/Ai/a. 
Kronikle-Herald. 


THERE are still four or five daily papers left 
which seem firmly convinced that the South 
is not a portion of the United States,.but a 
sort of harbor of refuge for Northern scala- 
wags.—Free Press. 


WE regret to learn from the Oil City Derrick 
that Cardinal Woolsey has fallen, but we trust 
he’ll not resign. Or peradventure we misunder- 
stand. May be he stepped on a banana peel. 
— Rochester Democrat. 


Tue editor of the Whitehall Zimes was born 
under a lucky star. Only a few months ago he 
was appointed Canal Collector, and now he 
has been sued for libel. You can’t repress 
genius.—Vorr. Humorist. 


WASHINGTON druggists should be cautious 
about selling poison of any kind to Stanley 
Matthews. It would be terrible to have this 
poor man and poor statesman commit suicide. 
—Phila. Krontkle-Herala. 


TuHeE Kaffirs are not a consistent band of 
brothers. If there’s too much rain they knock 
a missionary on the head. If there’s too little 
they knock over another. ‘They can’t strike a 
happy medium.—/ree ress. 


Tue Fourth of July is rapidly approaching, 
and yet many families have not made up their 
minds whether to stay in the city that day and 
get blown up or go to the country and get 
sunstruck.— Avronikle-Herald. 


DEATH comes on sea and land, in the par- 
lor, kitchen, corn-crib, down cellar, on the 
roof, everywhere. It stands every man in 
hand to drive his neighbor’s hens carefully out 
of the garden. —Detroit Free Fress. 


A New York horse is said to have a snake 
in his eyes. This should be a warning to horse 
owners not to hitch their animals near a dis- 
tillery or allow them to gaze down the bung 
hole of a whiskey barrel.— Kronikle- Herald. 


EMERSON defines a weed as a “‘ plant whose 
virtues have not yet been discovered.”’ Another 
good definition for a weed would be “a cab- 
bage leaf trying to palm itself off for pure 
Havana tobacco.”—Mew Haven Register. 


THE great mistake made by Stanley Mat- 
thews was in not disguising his hand or in 
using red chalk to write those letters. It’s all 
right to fall back on dignity, but dignity wears 
through after a few falls.—Detroit Free Press. 


Mary Brown, a widow of New York, is now 
on trial for having kicked Francis Wiegand to 
death. She admits that she did it, but she 
says the kicks were intended for another man. 
However the case may result, we desire to ask 
why the law prohibiting the carrying of con- 
cealed weapons is not enforced.—Suffalo Ex- 
press. 
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WHEN the festive fly 

Gets ready to die, 

He buries himself 

In an apple-pie. 
Hackensack Republican. 


An exchange contains an article entitled 
“How Drunkards are Made.” Persons who 
can’t find employment, and think they would 
like to make a few drunkards, will please notify 
us and we'll copy the article.—JVorr. Heradd. 


EUROPEAN travelers say the American is at 
once recognized wherever he goes. The reason 
of this, probably, is because the American is 
the only one who doesn’t stop to blow the 
froth off his beer before drinking it.—/v%i/. 
Kronikle-Herald. 


FLIEs arrived in Danbury at twenty minutes 
past five o’clock, Sunday morning. Next toa 
cream-jug, the favorite resort of a fly is a bed- 
room where the clothes are not long enough to 
cover both ends of the sleeper simultanevusly. 
—Danbury News. 


A PREACHER at Deadwood was backed into 
a corner and thus addressed: ‘‘ Now, blast yer 
eyes, this town is bilin’ over with seventeen 
different kinds of religun, and what you want 
to do is to walk over and start a race-track!” 
— Detroit Free Press. 


Court did not adjourn while the circus pa- 
rade was passing, but there was an absent look 
on the face of the witness, and a dreamy 
irrelevance in the questions of attorneys, that 
showed how far away were their thoughts.— 
Stillwater Lumberman, 


THE Lockport Union, calling attention to 
the fact that Bryant made $500,000 out of 
poem-writing, urges young men to learn to 
poem, at the same time insinuating that their 
contributions will be more thankfully received 
at some other office. 


Don’r believe those dreadful hydrophobia 
scares which some of the newspapers are cir- 
culating. A majority of them are started by 
dealers in second-hand stovepipe, who are try- 
ing to induce timid men to buy their old stock 
for sheet iron bootlegs.— Aronikle-Herald. 


An old Roman play, written two thousand 
and fifty years ago by Marco Accio Pianto, 
was recently performed to a large audience in 
Rome. ‘The author was not called before the 
curtain. It is thought he pirated his plot from 
Boucicault, anyhow.—orristown Herald. 


A New York dry goods drummer, having 
an hour’s leisure, went into a Paterson foundry 
the other morning, and, going too close to the 
machinery, a ten-ton-trip-hammer hit him in 
the cheek and broke itself all to pieces. He 
immediately left the town to avoid a suit for 
damages.—-P. /. Man. 


Lorp SALISBURY, in a recent address, re- 
marked that to enter a journalistic career re- 
quired no capital and comparatively’ little 
training, but a large amount of brains. It is 
generally the other way in this country—very 
little brains, a small capital, no training, and a 
patent outside.—Vorristown Herald. 


Ir has beer ascertained that a book-agent 
can be won by kindness. One day last week 
a West Hill man tried it on one of them. He 
beat him with a bludgeon and broke his arm, 
poured kerosene over his clothes, and set fire 
to it, shot him through the lungs and finally 
locked him up in a room with a mad dog, and 
the agent, deeply affected, whispered through 
the key-hole that as soon as the dog got through 
with him, he’d let him havea copy of ‘‘Moody’s 
Anecdotes” for sixty-five cents, which was 





thirty per cent. off.—Hawkeye. 
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WHEN the East River Bridge is done, peo- 
ple will call going to Brooklyn ‘“‘ making the 
grand tower.”— Phila. Bulletin. 


THEY call him “Apollo Potter” now, be- 
cause every time he calls a new witness he 
strikes a fresh lyre.— Phila. Bulletin. 


It seems wicked to pay $50 for a bust of 
Shakspere when thirty cents buys a peach-can 
combining grace, beauty, pose, sentiment, and 
two quarts of excellent fruit.— Det. Free Press. 


Now is the season when a fond-hearted pa- 
rent is called upon for a fifty-dollar dress for 
his daughter, who is to read a fifty-cent essay 
at close of school.— Free Press. 


‘THURLOW WEED did not even know Bryant 
by sight.” This is quite a coincidence. We 
are in the same fix. And further, we don’t 
know even Anderson by sight—and don’t want 
to know him by a darn sight!---Morr. Heraid. 

A NUMBER of States have passed bankrupt 
laws to take effect when the national bankrupt 
act, by repeal, shall cease to operate. This of 
course will cause trouble, and make people 
move about from State to State. If a man 
cannot be a national bankrupt, he might as well 
continue in business. — 1. O. Picayune. 





Cuicaco females visit condemned murderers 
in prison and actually kiss them. This is taking 
a very unfair advantage of aman. He has no 
chance to escape, and is therefore compelled 
to submit. We now understand why those two 
men who were hanged in Chicago, a few days 
ago, expressed a strong desire, a month pre- 
viously, to have the execution take place ‘‘as 
soou as possible.” — Norristown Herald. 


‘* Mais, Monsieur le presidong,” said General 
Grant, ‘‘you will be toujours le marechal de 
France, while I am jamais le general, but a plain 
citoyen.” ‘‘But ze fame of your grande batta 1- 
les will make you always live in ze hearts of 
ze peuple as ze marshal d’Amerique,”’ replied 
MacMahon. “Ah, qu ’estce que c’est .your 
donnezing us; taffy?” inquired Grant.—S¢. A/- 
bans Ado. 


‘‘ THERE goes a maiden wooed and won,” 
Said Robinson to Brown, 
As by there passed a dainty dame 
With richly broidered gown, 
‘And there,” said Brown, with finger placed 
A painted form upon 
That fronted a tobacco mart, 
** There stands a wooden one.” 
— Yonkers Gazette. 


Ou! deficient was his courage, 

When he ascertained that her age 

Would most certainly discourage 

His attent.ons. 

He gave way to sad reflections, 

Interspersed with interjections, 

And resigned, without objections, 

His pretensions. 
—N. J. Republican. 

SoME few years ago a western genius invented 
a “cute” arrangement by which the person 
sitting in a carriage could immediately stop a 
runaway horse. It is simply a sort of a derrick 
over the horse, and as soon as the animal makes 
an effort to run away the driver operates a 
pulley and draws the horse off his feet. Like 
a new paper in the country, it fills a long-felt 
want, but it was left to a Norristown man to 
make it perfect. The old arrangement was not 
a particle of use toa man on the back of a 
runaway horse. By a simple attachment per- 
fected by the giant intellect of one of our citi- 
zens, a man riding horseback is enabled to 
hoist his steed off his feet the moment he 
evinces a disposition to run away. There is no © 
knowing where the ingenuity of man will stop 
in this second century of our existence as a 
free and independent people.—Vorr. Herald. 
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PUCK. 











THE Cincinnati Gazette of Saturday copies 
this item from an Irish paper: ‘‘ Purse lost by 
a poor widow woman who has a sick child 
containing 13s. and a letter.” 
‘No wonder the child is unwell.” 








— Detroit Free Press. 


And adds: 
The next 
item down the column is the Gaze/fe’s own, 
and it is as follows: ‘Robert Taylor, aged 
cighty-three years, is the father of twenty-five 
children by three wives seventeen of whom 
are living.” Robert should be tried for bigamy. 









































It Me a 
AND YET BEING SOLD AS 


COMPRESSED YEASY 
KR ARE WORTHLE ss IMITATIONS 
Se ULE FILISCHMANN & COS, 
GENUINE ARTICLE 














MATHESIUS & FREY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CABINET 


FURNITURE 


Upholstery, Decorations, «c., 
at Prices to suit the times. Every Article guaranteed. 


91 BLEECKER ST., NEW YORK. 


WHY IS IT? 


Why do the people crowd the rooms of the Colton Dental As- 





sociation? Five Reasons. 1st—Because they originated the use 


of the gas. 2d—Because they have given it to 103,261 patients 


without a single accident or failure 3d—Because they do nothing 
but extract teeth, and constant practice enables them to do it in 


the best manner. 4th—Because nearly all the best dentists in the 


city recommend their patients to them. 5th—Because they make 


No. 19 Cooper Institute, N. Y. 


$5 


YOU CAN BUY A WHOLE 


Ducal Brunswic’ Government Bond, 


which Bonds are issued and secured by the Government, 
and are redeemed in drawings 
FOUR TIMES ANNUALLY, 
until each and every Bond is drawn with a larger or smaller 
Premium. Every Bond must draw a prize, as there are 
NO BLANKS. 
The three highest prizes amount to 
240,000 Reichsmark, Gold, 
120,000 Reichsmark Gold, 
48,000 Reichsmark, Gold, 
and Bonds not drawing one of the above Prizes must draw a 
Premium of not less than 
66 MARK, GOLD. 
The next drawing takes place on the 


FIRST OF AUGUST, 1878, 


and every Bond bought of us on or before the first of August, is en- 
titled to the whole premium that may be drawn thereon on that date. 
These Bonds are negotiable at any time at their market quo- 
tations, both in America and Germany, and can never be worth 
less than their face value. 

An official report of the drawing will be mailed to each Bond- 
holder. 
Out-6f-town orders, sent in REGISTERED LETTERS and in- 
closing $5, will secure one of these Bonds for the next drawing. 
Por Bonds, circulars and other information address the 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING CO., 


185 CHATHAM SQUARE (Bank Building), N. Y. City. 
ESTABLISHED SINCE 1874. 
N.B.—h: wniting, please state you saw this in the English Puck. 


the gas fresh every day. 


With 





APOLLINARIS 


NATURAL 


Mineral Water, 


The Queen of Table Waters, 


HIGHLY EFFERVESCENT. 


Dr. J. MILNER FOTHERGILL. London. **The 
Exquisite Apollinaris ; A Delicious Beverage.’’ 

PROF. J. A. WANKLYN, St. George’s Hosp., 
London. “‘Highly Effervescent, Wholesome, and absolu- 
tely Pure; superior to all others.’’ 

DR. R. OGDEN DOREMUS. ‘Absolutely pure and 
wholesome; superior to all for daily use; free from all the ob- 
jections urged against Croton and artificially aerated waters.” 

DR. PETER HOOD, President of the Hert . 
Medical Society, &e. ‘“Supei>r to Vichy and Vals.’ 

PETER SQUIRE, F. L.S., Chemist to the cal 

roth Edition of COMPANION TO THE BRI ISH PHARMACOPAEIA. 

. **Exhilarating ; Good for Sickness, Dyspepsia, and Loss of 

Appetite.’’ 

Cc. MacNAMARA. F. R. C.S., C.S.1., Surgeon to 

Westminster Hosp., London. ‘More Wholesome 

and Refreshine than Soda or Seltzer Water.’’ 

HERMAN WEBER, M.D., F.R. C. P.. Physician 

to the German Hosp., London. ‘Of great value 

in lithic acid diathesis, in catarrh of the bladder, and of the 
respiratory organs; agreeable and useful. 


FREDERICK DE BARY & C0., 


& 43 Warren Street, NEW YORK. 
Sole Agents for United States and Canadas. 


FOR SALE BY DEALERS, GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS. 


Evere genuine bottle bears the Yellow label. 
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A Splendid Opportunity To Win A Fortune. 


Seventh Grand Distribution, 1878, 
At New Orleans, Tuesday, July 9th. 


Louisiana State Lottery Co. 


This institution was regularly incorporated by the Legislature of 
the State for Educational and Charitable purposes in 1868, with a 
capital of $1,000,000, to which it has since added a reserve fund of 
$350,000. 

ITS GRAND SINGLE NUMBER DISTRIBUTION 

will take place monthly on the second Tuesday. IT NEVER SCALES 
OR POSTPONES. Look at the following Distribution: 


Capital Prize, $30,000. 
100,000 Tickets At Two Dollars Each. 
Half-Tickets, One Dollar. 
LIST OF P«IZES. 
PR bie ie ee se mec eiwtenkeos wider nstyowe $30,000 
PINS 25 (So sia ateacndsarpodnosasansieese. balk ++ 10,000 
I id.c's 5c. on ar'niarnit ensvanreoiisianmics. dskieedie 
INS cn co dese penbe>.ccesed set evee teases onte 
5 Prizes ot 1000 . 
MM swagger adneeasuce Weed eben enesesenoes 
SOME Bisse seccase soeces ese: os 
200 Prizes of 
500 Prizes of 20 
1000 Prizes of 


5,000 





APPROXIMATION PRIZ 





g Approximation Prizes of $300........ Shien wipisecinid nis) Serine 2,700 
9 Approximation Prizes of 200. 1,800 
9 Approuimation Prizes of 160... 5... ...006 c0secceese goo 
1857 Prizes, amounting to..... . $110,400 


Responsible corresponding agents. w wanted at all prominent points, 
to whom a liberal compensation will be paid. 
Application for rates to clubs should only be made to the Home 


Office in New Orleans. 
Write, clearly stating full address, for further information or send 


orders to 
M. A. DAUPHIN, 
P O. Box 692, New Orleans, Louisiana, 
orto H. L, Plum, 319 Broadway, New York. 
All our Grand Extraordinary Ivrawings are under the supervision 
and management of GENERALS G, T. BEAUREGARD and 
JUBAL A, EARLY, 


Cheapest Book-Store in the World. 


175672 NEW and OLD Standard WORKS in Every 


Department of Literature. Almost given away, Mammoth 
Catalogue free. Books bought. 


LESGGAT BROS., 
3 BEEKMAN ST., Opp. Post Office, N. Y. 


NOTICE. 
No. 26 (issue of September 5th, 1877) of ** Puck” 
will be bought at this office, No. 13 North William 








THE GREAT EUROPEAN NOVELTY. 


HUNYADI JANOS. 


The Best Natural Aperient. 


The Lancet. — “Hunyadi 
nos. — Baron Liebig affirms that 
its richness in aperient salts sur- 
passes that of all other known 
waters.” 

TheBritish Medical Jour- 
nal, — ‘“‘Hunyadi Janos. — The 
most agreeable, safest, and most 
efficacious aperient water.’’ 

PROFESSOR VIRCHOW, 
Berlin. ‘Invariably good and 

prompt success; most valuable.’ 

PROFESSOR BAMBER- 

GER, Vienna, ‘1 have pre- 

scribed these Waters with remar- 





kakle success.’ 
PROFESSOR SCANZONI, Wurzbarg. ‘I prescribe 
none but this.’ 


PROFESSOR LAUDER BRUNTON, M. D., F. R. 


§, London. 


**More pleasant than its rivals, and sur- 
passex them in efficacy. 


PROFESSOR AITKEN, M. D., F.BR.S., Royal 
Military Hospital, Netley. ‘*Preferred to Pullna 
and Friedrichshall.’ 


A Wineglassful a Dose. 
INDISPENSABLE TO THE TRAVELLING PUBLIC. 


Every genuine bottle bears the name of Tue Apotiinaris Co. 


(limited), London. 
Fre@’k De Bary & Co., 
41 & 43 WARREN Street, 
i NEW YORK, 
Sole Agents for the United States and Canada. 
FOR SALE BY DEALERS, GROCERS, AND 
DRUGGISTS. 


The Label on every genuine Bottle is printed on BLUE paper. 
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“Tried and Proven Trustworthy.” 


| ICOLL, The Tailor, 


139—149 Bowery. 


Prices Lower than before the War. 
251 and 253 Broadway, New York. 





PANTS to order......... Wdbtinséinebdcveneuuhedy $3.00 to $10.00 
Ee OF Pon oscccccbeccscstses Heecotwons $12.00 to $40.00 
OVERCOATS to order.........+++ Sevrgesees oes $12.00 upwards, 








RELIEF PLATES FOR ALL KINDS OF ILLUSTRATIONS 

ENGRAVED ON TYPE METAL, 

FROM PRINTS, PEN DRAWINGS, PHOTOGRAPHS, &c., 
MUCH CHEAPER ‘THAN WOOD.-CUTS. 

These plates have a perfect printing surface, and the lines are 


as deep as they could possibly be cut by h and. They can be 
used on any ordinary press. Electrotypes may be made from them 


in the usual way. 
Senp STAMP FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. 


N., TMI, 
Pamphlet & Book Binder, 


29 BEEKMAN STREET. 
Pamphlet binding of every description and Pass books for banks 


a specialty. 
Personal attention to everything entrusted to my care. 








Street, at full price. 
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PUCK’S 
Psial Departmen 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 








Havine completed all necessary 
arrangements, and in compliance with 
numerous requests, the publishers and 
proprietors of Puck take pleasure in 


announcing that they have opened a 


GENERAL 


DESIGNING OFFICE, 


where the services of the best artists in 
America, including those of the dis- 
tinguished cartoonist, 


Mr. JOSEPH KEPPLER, 


are employed in furnishing all kinds 
of Illustrations, in the most perfect 
style, on short notice, and at reason- 
able rates, The 

Theatrical Profession 
will find it to their especial advantage, 
in arranging for 


LITHOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS, 


to apply at this office, where Mr. 
JoserH Kepp.er is in personal charge 


of the department. 


Address, 


Puck Publishing Company, 
13 N. WILLIAM ST., 


NEW YORK. 








GENTLEMEN’ § HATS 
174 Fifth Ave., 169 Broadway, 


HATTER. 
Between 22d & 23rd Streets, EAR 
102 NASSAU STREET. seaaeen 








aa & MOELICH, 


363 CANALST., N. Y., 


effer great Bargains i in 
WATCHES, DIAMONDS, JEWELRY, STER- 
LING SILVER AND TRIPLE PLATED 
TABLE WARES. 
WEDDING AND HOLIDAY GIFTS 
in endless variety at close prices. 


EsTABLISHED 1838, 








THE 


BLACK AND COLORED PRINTING INKS 


Usep on THIS PAPER ARE MANUFACTURED BY 


FRED'K H. LEVEY & CO. 


PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS, 
32 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 


OTTO LEWIN, 


The well known Artist Photographer, 
989 THIRD AVE., S. E. Cor. 59th St,, 
294 BOWERY, above Heuston St. 


DENTAL OFFICE 
OF 


Philippine Dieffenbach - Truchsess, 


162 West 23rd St., bet. 6thf& 7th Aves., N. Y. 


LaTE 389 CANAL STREET. 


PUCK’S ALMANAC 


FOR 1878. 


The most remarkable ever published. 








At 10 Barclay St., near Astor House, 


And at Coney Island, at our Champagne Pavillion on the Beach, 
in front of Cables’ Hotel, during the Bathing Season 











5 Champagne on Draught 10 Cts. a Glass | 


. 10 BARCLAY ST., N. Y. 





CONTAINING:— 
(But why should the contents be thus publicly exposed ?) 





PRICE, 15 CENTS. For Sale Everywhere. 





PATENT COVERS FOR FILING PUCK. 
PRICE $I,00 EACH. 


FOR SALE AT “PUCK” OFFICE, 
13 North William Street, New York. 


BACK NUMBERS OF PUCK 


CAN BE SUPPLIED ON DEMAND. 


ADDRESS, 
OR, Publishers ** Puck” 


13 North William Street, 
New YorK. 





Willmer & Rogers News Co., 


31 Beekman Street, 
New YorRK. 
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Lovely Female . 
Big Man. 
Little Man. 
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REAT WASHINGTON SCANDAL. 


e the big n ‘won’t oppose his body to the little man’s pistol, whose pop is sudden death, Puck 
Pasellag Poe spre kare on the big man’s body—all hits outside those lines not to count! 
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